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Housing Bill Blocked The Rules Committee of the House has blocked, at least 
by Rules Committee; temporarily, floor debate and action on the housing bill 
125 Projects Affected recommended by the Banking and Currency Committee, H.R 
2357. This bill carries an authorization of an additional 
a $400 million for college housing loans. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 8). 
The following members of the House serve on the Rules Committee: 


Howard W. Smith, of Virginia Richard Bolling, of Missouri 
William M. Colmer, of Mississippi Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., of Massachusetts 
Ray J. Madden, of Indiana Leo E. Allen, of Illinois 
-_— James J. Delaney, of New York Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio 
James W. Trimble, of Arkansas B. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee 
| Homer Thornberry, of Texas Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho 


On Thursday, April 16, this Commttee, by a tie vote of 6 to 6, refused to permit 

the housing bill to go to the floor. According to newspaper reports, the 6 negative 

, votes were cast by Democrats Smith and Colmer and Republicans Allen, Brown, Reece, and 
Budge. It is reported that efforts will be made to persuade at least one member of this 
group to change his vote, in order that when the bill is debated, action can be taken by 
a majority of the House. 

If the stalemate in the Rules Committee cannot be broken, the only recourse will be 
to call up the bill under suspension of the rules. In this situation, a two-thirds vote 
is necessary for passage. It will be recalled that when this procedure was used last 
year, the bill failed by 6 votes to win the two-thirds majority, and was therefore killed 

for that session. It is therefore clear that the bill needs the support of every possible 

member of the House if it is to have a chance of passage. 

From the point of view of higher education, the authorization of an additional $400 
million for college housing loans would affect 125 projects for which applications are 

1 now in the hands of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Of this number 81 have been 

K tentatively approved, and the loans will be suthorized immediately if a housing bill is 
passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by the President. The Senate passed its 
version of the bill, S. 57, on February 5. 

One of the major arguments made against housing legislation has been that it would 
unbalance the Administration budget and would therefore be inflationary. Senator Sparkman, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Housing of the Banking and Currency Committee, has 
commented on this subject as follows: 

"I have no quarrel with the submission of a budget with a hypothetical balance at 
the $77 million level, as a target to shoot at. But the national budget is at best a 
rough forecast on the revenue side. Ang on the expenditure side, it represents the Execu- 
tive's opinion about thousands of items, which are certainly as much the concern of the 
Congress as they are of the President. Moreover, I do not believe the present Admin- 
istration can claim executive supremacy in wisdom or responsibility on budget matters. 

"Many people have forgotten that the President's budget estimate for the current 
fiscal year called for a surplus of $400 million. That was a year ago. It is still too 
early to tell exactly how that forecast will come out, but on the basis of educated 
guesses it appears that we shall end up with a deficit of about $13 billion. Too much 
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spending? Not at all. Even the Administration concedes that the major portion 
of the expected deficit for this year is the direct result of a shrinkage of 
revenues caused by economic recession. 

"This year, the Administration's forecast for fiscal 1960 is a surplus of 
$100 million. And even before a single bill was submitted to the President, the 
Administration launched a massive attack on Congressional leadership in an attempt 
to prove that a single deviation from the President's budget spells national 
disaster. This technique may be regarded as good politics -- although I doubt 
that it is -- but it is the worst possible way to formulate sound national 
policies and programs. 

"I do not think it is possible to predict whether we shall have a budget 
deficit at this time next year. But I have the greatest confidence in the 
leadership of the Congress to put together a legislative program that is econ- 
omically sound. Moreover, I do not believe such a program will be inflationary. 

“As you know very well, the nature and causes of 'inflation' are seriously 
and continuously debated by the most learned economists. The existence of a 
Federal deficit is by no means synonymous with inflation. It is agreed by many 
authorities, including former Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, that 
the price inflation of recent years was stimulated by massive industrial expan- 
sion in 1955 and 1956. This boom was caused in large part by the corporate tax 
law revisions of 1954. Furthermore, competent analysts now argue that the recent 
price inflation may have come about primarily because of the actions of certain 
concentrated industries which have the power to 'administer' their prices with- 
out: regard to other events in the market place... 

“Even if you could reasonably contend that a Federal deficit is necessarily 
inflationary, the housing bill would have an infinitesimally small part in such 
an inflation. Mr. William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, in testimony before the Joint Economic Committee 
recently implied that a Federal deficit of up to $1 billion would not disturb 
the fundamental stability concept which he advocates." 


Commission Asks At its April 17 meeting, the Commission on Education 
More Funds for and International Affairs discussed with the Department 
Exchange Program of State, the appropriations request for the Interna- 


tiondl Educational Exchange Service for fiscal year 
1960 and noted with particular concern that no increase in funds over the current 
fiscal year was being requested. In view of rising costs, a net reduction in 
program appears inevitable even if Congress grants in full the appropriations 
request now being heard. 

The Commission gave general endorsement to recommendations submitted to the 
Secretary of State on July 17, 1958, by the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange (printed in the Twenty First Report to Congress of the 
Advisory Commission, House Doc. No. 55, 86th Cong., lst Sess., pp. 1-2). In 
particular, the Commission on Education and International Affairs noted its full 
agreement with this statement of the Advisory Commission: "The Commission with 
deep conviction urges the Department of State, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President, and the Congress to review the needs of the educational exchange 
program in terms of its obvious merits and of the many purposes of high national 
priority that it ought to be serving but is not. We have no doubts that such a 
review would result in a proper increase in an activity so important to our 
security in today's and tomorrow's world". Observing, further, that Acting 
Secretary Herter had stated, as a Department view, that the Department's 
estimates for fiscal 1960 "should more nearly accord with the Commission's views 
as to the amounts which should be allotted . . .", the CEIA shared the Advisory 
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Commission's gratification at the assurance but also its disappointment "that the 
President's 1960 budget contains no request for additional funds for the educa- 
tional exchange program". 

On the morning of the day of the commission meeting, President William E. 
Stevenson of Oberlin College testified on behalf of the Association of American 
Colleges before the subcommittee considering this appropriation. The oecasion 
was unusual, because such hearings are customarily closed. The major portion of 
President's Stevenson's statement follows: 


I should, I think, point out that other national educational organizations 
have traditionally supported this important program. Among them is the American 
Council on Education, of whose Commission on Education and International Affairs 
I am myself a member but which I am not formally representing here because the 
Commission is meeting this very day to review the question of the 1960 appropria- 
tion. 

My mandate from the Association of American Colleges is succinctly stated in 
the following resolution which was unanimously adopted at our annual meeting held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, last January: 

"Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges, convinced 

that understanding among the nations is best fostered by person-to-person 

exchange, which makes possible the free flow of knowledge and of ideas, 

reaffirm its encouragement of international educational exchange programs 
for teachers, administrators and students. The Association urges that 

government appropriations for this purpose be made as recommended by 

the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange.” 

My Association agrees with the views expressed by the President of the United 
States at the Third National Conference on Exchange of Persons last January 30th, 
when he described such international exchange as: "one of the most promising 
gateways for reaching our most sought-after-goal -- a just and lasting peace." 
President Eisenhower went on to say: "I know of no better single method of 
reaching mutual understanding than by multiplying our international contacts 
through person-to-person diplomacy." And again: "Mutual understanding is more 
than important -- it is vital." 

We fully agree -- but unfortunately the principles so eloquently proclaimed 
by the President are scarcely reflected in his budgetary request. 

Two years ago the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange -- 
the statutory body set up under Public Law 402 by the 80th Congress to give expert 
advice on these matters -- recommended an appropriation for fiscal year 1958 of 
$35,000,000. Yet the Administration's subsequent requests for appropriations 
have never reached two thirds of that figure. Last August the Acting Secretary 
of State told the U. S. Advisory Commission that "the Department's estimate of its 
requirements for the international educational exchange program for fiscal year 
1960 should more nearly accord with the Commission's views as to the amount which 
should be allotted from Federal funds for this program." Somebody with greater 
influence in the preparation of the budget must have disagreed, for the appropria- 
tion requested for fiscal 1960 is $23,130,000 -- exactly the same as the appropria- 
tion for 1959, including the supplemental appropriation which is currently pend- 
ing. The U. S. Advisory Commission was, in its own words, “deeply disappointed,” 
and so was the whole educational world. 

American colleges and universities have no ax to grind in this matter. Our 
only direct interest in it springs from our conviction that a vigorous program of 
international exchange enables us to do a better job for the American people. 
Beyond that, we are convinced that the program is indeed vital to that international 
understanding on which the peace of the world must ultimately depend. 
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To quote the U. S. Advisory Commission again: "After a decade of accomplish- 
ment . . . the value of educational exchange in our relationships with other 
countries has been made clearly evident, and if this value has been questioned by 
any responsible source -- within or outside Government -- the Commission is un- 
aware of it. There are few Government activities that enjoy such wide support from 
the agencies and media that reflect American public opinion." 

We educators are the first to recognize the need for proper economy in public 
administration. We know that from the purely financial viewpoint this modest 
enterprise may seem a trivial item among the demands made on the Congress for the 
whole vast program of national defense and security. We appreciate the fact that 
programs of obvious urgency, such as defense support, always tend to take priority 
over programs whose benefits appear distant and intangible. But we are certain 
that, unless the aims of this particular program are attained, all other measures 


of mutual defense, security and understanding will be in vain. It would be a tragic 


error seriously to imperil the total effort for the sake of saving ten or twelve 
million dollars on this program. 

We are therefore appealing, with all the earnestness at our command, to the 
Congress of the United States and to this Committee in particular not to be misled 
by arguments for short-range economy but rather to look to the long-range interests 
of our country which will be buttressed by an adequate appropriation for the inter- 
national educational exchange program. 

The Association of American Colleges does not feel competent to develop a 
precise budget for the program, but we believe that an appropriation of the order 
of $30,800,000,as advocated for the current year by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Association, represents the necessary minimum for 1960. 


Census to Include President Arthur S. Adams has received a letter from 
Language Question Robert W. Burgess, director of the Bureau of the Census, 


announcing that the bureau has decided to include in the 
1960 census a question on the mother tongues of the foreign born. The question is 
to be asked of a representative 256 sample of all households. 

Inclusion of this question was requested by Dr. Adams on behalf of the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, which 
voted to approve such a request at its meeting on April 2. The matter had been 
referred to the committee by the Modern Language Association. Mr. Burgess says, 
"It is our conclusion that mother tongue of the foreign born will substantially 
meet the needs that have beem expressed, both in terms of identifying ethnic 
groups and in terms of identification of areas where current language skills might 
be available." 


Free Booklet Ready A valuable free booklet, "National Science Foundation 
on Science Programs Programs for Education in the Sciences," is now ready for 


distribution. It includes descriptions of 7 fellowship 
programs, 4 programs of institutes and conferences, and other programs directed 
toward improvement of scientific education in secondary schools and colleges. The 
significance of the total educational effort of the Foundation is indicated by the 
fact that the fellowships for 1959 are more than three times as numerous as those 
authorized under the National Defense Education Act. Copies of the booklet may be 
secured without charge from the National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 
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